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ALTRUISM  IN  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.1 

By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

The  activities  of  the  lowest  living  forms  may  be  grouped  into 
two  classes:  those  activities  directed  toward  the  nourishment 
and  defense  of  self;  and  those  activities  directed  toward  the 
propagation  and  defense  of  offspring. 

The  first  law  of  life  is,  the  preservation  of  self ; but  the  second 
and  higher  law  is  the  preservation  of  others.  Here  in  the  lowest 
living  forms  we  have  foreshadowed  the  denial  of  self  for  another’s 
welfare  and  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  race. 

Spencer  calls  ‘'all  those  activities  which,  in  the  normal  course 
of  things,  benefit  others  instead  of  benefitting  self — Altruism ,” 
and  adds,  “then  from  the  dawn  of  life  Altruism  has  been  no  less 
essential  than  Egoism.”  (H.  Spencer,  “Data  of  Ethics,”  Section 
75-) 

The  first  manifestation  of  altruism  was  the  division  of  the 
primordial  parental  cell  into  the  two  or  more  cells  of  the  next 
generation.  With  this  division  was  made  a complete  sacrifice 
of  the  parental  life  which  was  transmitted,  together  with  the 
material — protoplasm — which  was  its  basis,  to  the  individuals 
of  the  next  generation.  This  sacrifice  became  a physical  necessity 
as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  organism  made  it  impossible  for  the 
surface  of  the  cell  to  imbibe  enough  nourishment  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  its  increased  volume. 

1 President's  address  before  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Chicago,  November  9,  1905. 
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At  this  juncture  one  of  two  things  became  necessary:  death 
from  starvation ; or,  division  into  two  or  more  individuals.  Here 
was  the  parting  of  the  ways:  The  path  of  selfishness  (egoism) 
leading  to  death  through  malnutrition,  the  path  of  sacrifice 
(altruism)  leading  to  immortality  through  posterity. 

We  may  sum  up  the  biologist’s  interpretation  of  egoism  and 
altruism  in  the  following  general  principles : (I)  All  the  activities 
of  living  organisms  may  be  classified  as:  Egoistic — those  that 
nourish  and  protect  the  individual — -and  Altruistic — those  that 
maintain  and  protect  the  race.  (II)  Altruistic  activities  in- 
variably involve,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  sacrifice  of  self 
for  the  good  of  the  race. 

The  sociologist  accepts  these  fundamental  biological  principles 
and  finds  that  they  may  be  applied  without  essential  modifica- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  human  society.  He  finds,  further- 
more, that  there  is  manifest  in  human  society  a step  by  step 
evolution,  in  which  the  altruistic  impulses  and  activities  gradually 
gain  ascendency  over  the  egoistic.  Maudsley  expresses  this 
principle  as  follows:  “The  further  we  go  back  in  civilization 
the  greater  is  the  preponderance  which  the  egoistic  impulses 
have.”  (Maudsley,  “Body  and  Will,”  p.  164). 

Obeying  this  law  of  life,  every  man  stands  one  day  at  the 
parting  of  the  two  ways : Shall  he  choose  the  way  to  self-indulgence 
and  self-aggrandizement,  or  shall  he  enter  upon  his  life  work 
actuated  by  a desire  to  lend  a helping  hand,  to  lift  up  the  one 
who  has  fallen,  and  to  stimulate  and  inspire  noble  endeavor? 
In  brief,  shall  he  be  actuated  by  egoistic  or  by  altruistic,  im- 
pulses, remembering  that  egoism  brings  starvation  to  the  higher 
life,  while  altruism  brings  immortality. 

Every  profession,  every  occupation  in  life  affords  its  oppor- 
tunities for  altruism,  but  he  who  chooses  the  medical  profession 
must  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  to  be  a useful  and  successful 
member  of  that  profession, he  must  subordinate  self  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men.  The  true  physician  is  solicitous  above  all 
for  the  patient’s  welfare,  and  not  only  ministers  to  his  immediate 
needs,  but  seeks  so  to  instruct  him  that  when  restored  to  health 
he  may,  by  right  living,  maintain  it  continuously,  thus  needing 
no  further  professional  service  from  his  physician.  This  is  a 
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manifestation  of  altruism  so  nearly  universal  in  the  medical 
profession  that  the  physician  loses  caste  in  his  profession  if  he 
fails  in  the  discharge  of  this  obligation.  The  true  physician 
gives  no  less  skilful  or  faithful  service  in  the  house  of  penury 
than  in  the  house  of  wealth,  and  goes  at  any  hour  or  in  any 
weather  as  well  to  those  who  can  not,  as  to  those  who  can,  re- 
munerate him. 

This  degree  of  altruism  is  common  to  all  true  physicians. 
Furthermore,  many  give  liberally  toward  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  charitable  institutions  which  in  turn  deprive 
them  of  some  of  their  patrons. 

A higher  degree  of  altruism  is  manifested  by  those  who  sacri- 
fice a gain  commensurate  with  their  abilities  in  order  to  inspire, 
guide  and  uplift  the  youth.  The  work  of  the  true  teacher  is 
always  altruistic.  Why  is  the  teacher  so  illy  paid?  Because, 
all  that  the  teacher  gives  of  himself  is  beyond  price ; but  if  he  has 
nothing  to  give  save  instruction,  he  is  worth  less  than  his  meager 
salary.  If  the  teacher  were  paid  what  the  real  teacher  is  worth, 
it  would  make  that  field  of  activity  so  attractive  that  many 
would  enter  it  for  pecuniary  considerations,  thus  robbing  it  at 
once  of  the  best  efficiency  and  of  the  essential  altruism. 

The  teacher  must  always  take  a part  of  his  remuneration  in 
the  satisfaction  which  he  derives  from  the  molding  of  a character, 
and  in  the  joy  which  he  experiences  in  the  inspiration  of  lofty 
ambition. 

Notable  examples  of  great  teachers  in  the  medical  profession 
are,  Hippocrates,  Vesalius  and  Harvey;  Sydenham,  William 
Hunter  and  John  Hunter;  Muller,  Simpson  and  Stokes;  Bichat, 
Ludwig  and  Gross. 

John  Hunter,  “the  Newton  of  biology,”  became  famous  for  his 
lectures  notwithstanding  he  was  so  diffident  that  it  was  painful 
for  him  to  appear  before  an  audience.  He  spent  the  income 
which  he  derived  from  a large  practice  for  the  establishment  of  a 
museum,  which  he  left  to  the  city  of  London.  But  the  greatest 
work  which  he  did  was  to  guide  and  inspire  such  pupils  as  Jenner, 
Clive,  Ashley  Cooper  and  Abernethy. 

Johannes  Muller,  the  founder  of  experimental  physiology, 
numbered  among  his  pupils : Hemholtz,  Virchow,  Briicke, 
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Quincke  and  DuBois  Reymond.  Under  Muller’s  masterly 
demonstrations  these  men  received  an  impetus  which  started 
them  into  most  fruitful  fields  of  research. 

Xavier  Bichat,  the  founder  of  histology,  modest,  incapable  of 
envy,  sympathetic,  self-sacrificing  and  an  indefatigable  worker, 
lectured  several  times  a day  on  anatomy,  physiology,  histology 
and  pathology;  and  directed  the  laboratory  work  of  eighty  pupils. 
Through  septicemia  he  met  an  untimely  death  at  thirty.  It 
was  said  of  him : ‘ ‘No  one  else  has  ever  done  so  many  things  in  so 
short  a time  and  so  well.” 

Still  higher  in  the  scale  of  altruism  must  be  placed  those  men 
who  have  sacrificed  financial  gain,  comfort,  home  and  friends 
for  the  good  of  the  community:  (i)  in  leaving  home  and  friends 
to  carry  relief  to  the  suffering,  in  the  capacity,  for  example,  of  a 
medical  missionary;  (2)  in  devoting  time  and  energy  to  the  dis- 
covery of  means  which  would  bring  relief  to  the  suffering,  but  in 
whose  pursuit  practice  and  income  must  be  sacrificed;  (3)  in 
giving  freely  to  the  world  a discovery  which,  if  withheld,  might 
bring  wealth. 

The  free  giving  to  the  world  of  a newly  discovered  truth  has 
come  to  be  an  unwritten  law  of  the  profession,  and  to  withhold 
such  a truth  causes  one  to  lose  caste  among  scientific  men. 

Had  Jenner  chosen  to  keep  his  method  of  vaccination  secret, 
he  might  have  become  fabulously  rich.  So  far  from  doing  this, 
however,  he  taught  all  of  his  fellow  practitioners  who  desired 
instruction  in  his  method,  and  he  vaccinated  all  who  thronged 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  With  hundreds  daily  standing  in  line 
at  his  door  waiting  their  turn  for  vaccination,  his  practice  suffered 
so  that  he  was  actually  impoverished,  until  Parliament  came  to 
the  rescue  and  voted  him  a competence. 

Simpson  might  have  kept  secret  the  nature  of  the  agent  (chloro- 
form) with  which  he  produced  anaesthesia,  and  by  that  means 
might  have  secured  great  pecuniary  advantages.  But  Simpson 
made  public  demonstrations  of  chloroform  anaesthesia,  and 
through  his  writings  spread  far  and  wide  the  name  and  nature 
of  this  wonderful,  new  substance  and  taught  many  practitioners 
in  his  Edinburgh  clinics  the  method  of  its  use  in  surgery  and  in 
obstetrics,  particularly  in  the  latter  field  of  practice.  At  first 
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the  profession  was  charmed  and  the  laity  delighted.  Then  some 
within  the  profession  began  dogmatically  to  state  that  operations 
under  chloroform  anaesthesia  were  attended  by  a greater  mortality 
than  were  those  without  such  anaesthesia.  Further,  some  of  the 
laity  discovered  that  as  “pain  was  a part  of  God’s  plan  it  was 
impious  and  sacrilegious  to  attempt  to  make  one  unconscious  of 
it.”  To  the  objections  within  the  profession  Simpson  had  only 
to  cite  the  statistics  of  the  hospitals  of  England,  Scotland  and  the 
Continent,  to  prove  that  on  the  contrary  operations  under  anaes- 
thesia showed  only  one-half  the  per  cent,  of  deaths  shown  by  the 
other  method.  To  those  who  objected  on  theological  grounds 
Simpson  simply  cited  the  first  surgical  operation  on  record.  “And 
the  Lord  God  caused  a deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he 
slept ; and  God  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof”  (Gen.  ii,  21).  After  this  the  theologians  held  their 
peace.  Simpson  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  for  others.  He 
was  a great  and  wise  teacher  and  a skilful  practitioner  who 
numbered  among  his  patients  thousands  of  the  humble  cotters 
of  his  native  land  as  well  as  many  of  the  nobility,  and  received 
from  Queen  Victoria  the  appointment  as  “Physician  Accoucher 
to  the  Queen.”  He  lived  to  see  chloroform  in  general  use  and  to 
hear  all  the  world  blessing  his  name.  When  Simpson  died, 
30,000  people  flocked  to  Edinburgh  to  do  honor  to  his  name. 

Von  Behring,  who  isolated  diphtheritic  antitoxin  and  demon- 
strated its  immunizing  action  against  diphtheria,  gave  his  dis- 
covery freely  to  the  world.  There  are  to-day,  thousands  living 
who  but  for  antitoxin  would  have  fallen  victims  to  that  dreaded 
disease — diphtheria . 

A small  number  have  manifested  a yet  higher  order  of  altruism 
and,  receiving  from  those  who  held  to  the  accepted  dogma, 
opprobrium  and  odium,  have  sacrificed  personal  prestige  and 
professional  standing  in  order  that  truth  might  be  established, 
suffering  alleviated,  and  lives  saved. 

Vesalius,  in  daring  to  question  the  infallibility  of  Galen’s  dicta, 
and  to  dispute  the  accepted  theories,  came  into  disrepute  among 
his  confreres,  but  he  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  anatomy. 
Later  his  work  was  accepted  by  the  scientific  world  and  he  was 
made  physician  to  his  King  (Charles  V). 
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Servetus  sacrificed  reputation  and  standing  at  the  liands  of 
religious  leaders  because  he  taught  that  the  blood  circulates 
through  the  lungs,  which  teaching  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
men  of  his  time. 

Barnardo,  of  London,  whose  recent  death  has  brought  his 
deeds  before  the  public,  gave  talents,  which  would  have  made 
him  famous  in  his  profession,  to  the  waifs  and  strays.  After 
forty  years  of  this  work,  carried  on  through  a large  part  of  that 
period  amid  the  jeers  of  the  populace  and  the  jibes  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  had  taken  50,000  children  from  the  gutters  and  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  become  useful,  self-supporting,  self-re- 
specting citizens,  leaving  the  great  work  well  organized,  well 
endowed  and  well-administered.  Through  a life  of  unrelenting 
toil  and  self-sacrifice,  doing  a work  that  was  for  years  unpopular, 
Barnardo  won  a fame  that  will  be  undying,  and  a name  that  will 
be  immortal. 

While  the  lowest  order  of  altruism  is  practised  by  all  true 
physicians,  we  note  that  as  we  study  the  successive  higher  orders 
of  altruism  we  find  progressively  fewer  and  fewer  physicians 
attaining  to  these  higher  orders.  One  might  say  that  the  higher 
the  order  of  altruism  the  fewer  there  are  that  attain  to  it. 

Voluntary  sacrifice  of  life  in  order  that  other  lives  may  be  saved 
is  the  highest  order  of  altruism.  This  height  of  sacrifice  has  been 
attained  by  a comparatively  small  number  only;  a number, 
however,  that  should  include  the  names  of  many  unknown 
heroes  who  have  gone  to  their  death  while  ministering  to  the 
sick  in  plague-stricken  places,  leaving  no  record  of  their  heroism. 

Sydenham,  although  he  possessed  a feeble  constitution,  went  to 
plague-stricken  London  and  devoted  himself  to  the  efficient 
relief  of  the  victims  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  (Rush,  Lectures,  p. 
61).  We  recognize  in  Sydenham  also  the  elements  of  a great 
teacher  and  the  heroism  of  the  independent  investigator  who, 
out  of  harmony  with  the  accepted  dogma,  brings  disapprobation 
upon  himself  in  order  to  establish  truth. 

Benjamin  Rush,  who  had  reached  a point  in  statesmanship 
which  afforded  him  the  distinction  of  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  gave  up  all  thought  of  political  preferment  to 
follow  his  profession.  He  went  into  the  terrible  yellow  fever 
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epidemic  (1793)  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  his  untiring  effort,  his 
skill  and  his  wisdom,  fought  successfully  against  the  disease. 
Besides  rising  to  the  sublime  heights  of  altruism  in  his  fight 
against  yellow  fever,  Rush  was  a master  teacher,  a sympathetic, 
and  self-sacrificing  physician,  and  a loyal  patriot.  He  has  been 
called  the  “American  Galen.” 

Lazear,  a recognized  teacher  of  clinical  microscopy,  left  this 
field  of  altruistic  service  to  go  to  Cuba  and  study  the  yellow 
fever  problem.  In  the  discharge  of  this  work  he  exposed  him- 
self constantly  to  the  disease,  immensely  aiding  in  its  treatment 
and  in  the  prevention  of  its  spread;  but  voluntarily  sacrificing 
his  life  in  order  to  gain  a knowledge  which  has  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  State  and  the  medical  profession  a means  of  checking  the 
further  spread  of  this  dreaded  disease,  thus  saving  unnumbered 
thousands  of  lives. 

In  these  examples  of  altruism  we  find  many  who  have  struck 
a single  note  of  the  scale,  a few  who  have  struck  a chord,  but  there 
remains  yet  one  who  ran  the  gamut  of  altruism — “The  Great 
Physician,”  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  healed  the  sick  and  cured 
the  blind,  who  left  his  home  to  become  an  unpaid  teacher,  who 
suffered  obloquy  to  establish  truth,  which  truth  should  make 
man  free,  and  who  at  last  suffered  death  that  others  might  have 
life. 

The  examples  that  have  been  cited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession  and  covering  a period  from  the  founding  of 
the  profession  to  the  present  time,  have  been  chosen  with  re- 
spect solely  to  their  altruism,  but  this  list  does  not  by  any  means 
cover  the  field  of  men,  prominent  in  the  profession,  whose  lives 
were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  altruism.  If  this  list  were  made 
complete,  we  would  find  that  it  included  nearly  every  prominent 
physician  from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  must  be  apparent.  Enduring 
fame  in  the  profession  can  he  won  through  altruism  only. 

If  fame  rests  upon  altruism,  then  will  such  names  as  William 
Stokes,  Samuel  Gross  and  Nathan  Davis — names  which  are  so 
prominent  before  us  now — have  a fame  which  will  endure  through 
the  ages. 

William  Stokes  took  the  first  lessons  in  sacrifice  under  his 
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teacher,  Allison,  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  made  nightly  rounds 
among  the  poor  of  that  city,  ministering  to  their  ills.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  1825  and  returned  to  his  native  Dublin, 
where  he  devoted  a half  century  of  unprecedented  activity  to  his 
profession,  being  recognized  through  a large  part  of  that  time  as 
the  leading  exponent  of  internal  medicine  in  the  world.  He  was 
an  inimitable  teacher,  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  and  the  elevation  and  unity  of  the  profession. 

Samuel  Gross  (1805-1889),  the  greatest  surgeon  of  his  time  in 
America,  devoted  colossal  energies  to  the  development  of  surgery 
“for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  the  prolongation  of 
human  life.”  He  knew  no  limit  of  self-sacrifice  and  was  sincerely 
loved  by  his  pupils,  his  patients  and  the  profession. 

Nathan  Davis,  whose  eulogies  have  so  recently  been  pronounced 
in  this  city,  devoted  more  than  half  a century  of  unflagging 
self-denial  to  his  profession.  He  inspired  his  pupils  to  high 
ideals;  he  freely  served  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  time  and 
strength.  He  raised  the  standards  of  medical  education  and 
organized,  or  helped  to  organize,  some  of  the  most  successful 
medical  and  other  scientific  societies. 

These  men  were  actuated  by  one  fundamental  principle : 
Sacrifice  of  self  for  others , and  their  names  will  have  enduring 
fame. 


* * * * ***** 

Organized  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  standards  of 
medical  education,  of  advancing  the  boundaries  of  medical 
science,  of  elevating  the  profession  and  of  preventing  disease, 
the  work  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  has  been  altruistic 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  present.  The  field  of  its 
activities  are  ever  widening,  and  always  along  altruistic  lines. 

If  I were  asked  to  make  a general  recommendation  it  would 
be  that  the  Academy  accept  as  its  field  of  endeavor  the  altruistic  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities  of  the  medical  profession,  definitely  out- 
lining a program  of  research  to  be  prosecuted  along  the  various  lines 
( education , school  hygiene,  state  medicine,  ethics),  this  research  to  be 
followed  by  carefully  directed  and  persistent  effort  to  accomplish  that 
which  the  research  reveals  to  be  advantageous  to  society. 
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